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0 This is the twenty-third of -a series of newsletter editions which describe the activities of 
the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center.. The Teaching Research Infant and Child Center 
consists of: % 



- Pareat Training Clinic: .Bill Moore 

- Prescriptive Program: , Gjail Rogers * / . . • " \ 

- Group Home for Severely" Handicapped: Dave Temple man^ 

- Director of Classroom Services: Jane Toews | 
Integrated' Preschool Program: Kinrf Udell and Kathy Newell \ 

- Elementary Classroom for Severely Handicapped, located in Monmouth-Independence School * 
JDistrict: Barbara Korbe, Rick Lutes 1 \ ,<?. 

- Secondary Classroom fqr Severely Handicapped, located in Corvallis School District: Katrina v 
Nebers, DeAnne faickenham, Kirk Hendrickson ' y A 

- Secondary Classroom for Handicapped Youth In Trouble, located in Salem School District: 
CHris Hadden, Chris Creecy-Meyers # 

- Group Home for Handicapped Youth in Trouble: Debbie Kraus 

\ - Training Staff: Torry Piazza Templeman, Carol Bunse, Tina Wilson, Joyce Peters, Valerie 
Miller-Case, Sue .Warsinske, Vicki Nishioka-Evans. ' / 

1 This issue of the newsletter desdribes the Integration for Severely Handicapped Children and J'^SJ 
Youth Project and was prepared by Kathleen Stremel-C r .mpbell. Other project staff include Dr«y ^ 
William Moore, Nancy Johnson-Dorn, Judy Clark K and T<ine Toews. 
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INTEGRATION FOR SEVERELY 
HAWICAPPfD CHILDREN MO YOUTH 

the right of ao individual to a free appropriate 
* public education in the least reatrictive environment 
ia the reault of The Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (P.L. 94-142, /l 975). Increased numbers 
f(k of students* with severe hand i cape are be4ng educated 
/ in Settings with their nonhandicapped peers due to the 
fci federal mandate and ^ legal actiona by "advocates 
\X (Education of Handicapped Law Report, 1980-1*82). 
&>j*Uilcox . and Sailor (1980) atreaa that the major 
^^integration issues to be addressed by administrators, 
\ educatora and parenta ahould no longer focua on "does 
integration work?" * Inatead, efforts ahould- be 
^ d&efcted to "how to make integration work."' The 
X flSpoaeVpf . integration ia not simply the ptiystaft* 
% plaeemem df the student with apecial needa in the 
^tl public* achopli and community; rather, ^integration 

tit -V 4 * \ K 



ect^ivitiee ahould result in regular andf sustained 
interactions between nonhandicapped students a:hd 
studsntc with special heeds <Taylor, 1982). There ife a 
growing agreement ambng educators that positive 
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interactions 1 between -nonhandicapped and handicapped Jk 
students Is important to the overall development/ and' 
socialization of both groups even When » the^ hsqfiLcj 
are so severe that integration into thfe regulj-* 
classroom may be difficult (Ryndera^ Johnson and 
Johnson, 1980). A number of studies (McHaleA and 
Sftmeonaaon, 1980$. Voeltz, 1980^ 19820 show* 
increased corrtact of nonhandicapped jand aav 
handicapped students can influence tKe v : a tfee&XSngr 
attitudes of nonhandicapped students, toward, 

Sandicapped peera.. However, 'positive attitudes do /not 
qceasarily assure tjist increase? . in i asocial 
^teractjons will occur. The work, of a number /of 
educators (Bricker, 1978$ Fredericka, Baldwin, Grove, 



Moore, Rigga, and Lyona,' 1978; Guralnick, 1980; Hamre- 
Ni-etupaki and Nietupaki ,'"1981 ; and Stainback and 
Stainback, 1981) indicate© that specialized 
arrangements of the environment and programming ma^be 
hecesaary if poative interactions are to occur. 

Rased, on the review of the literature and 
preliminary project data, 'the Teaching Research 
Integration Project* has formulated a number of major 
perapectives on which the integration model ia baaed. 
Theae include: 

1. Integration of individuals with severe handicaps ia 
a critical component of /the atudent'a educational 
and functional living skills program. ^ 

2. Systematic planning muat occur between the regular 
education ataff,; the * administration, and the 
apecial education staff to assure that actual 
contact between handicapped students and their 
nonhandicapped classmates doea occur. « 

3. Integration of severely handicapped individuala and 
nonhandicapped individuala muat include more than 
physical , proximity. If increaaed aocial 
interactions are to occur, active integration must 
be an ongoing process that includes systematic 
programming. 

4. Active integration should encompass a "ahared 
environment" concept that includes a three-way 
proceas of: 

. nonhana'i capped students being- engaged in 
activities in the special education classroom 

. handicapped students being involved in activities 
typically engageo^ in by the nonhandicapped 
students (art, music, guide group, dances, 
aaaembly) 

. handicapped and s nonhandicapped students 
interacting in noneducational environments 
(hallways, * cafeteria, bussing, community 
activities and facilities). 

5. The intent of active, integration should de- 
emphasize the importance of the differences between 
individuals and build upon the ^commonalities of 
each individual. 

6. The special education staff need to become actively 
involved in regular education activities. In 
addition special education administrators or a 
person responsible for integration activities need 
to be available to provide technical assistance. 

7. The development of a communication system between 
the handicapped students and their nonhandicapped 

, peers is critical if increased levels of aocial 
interaction are to occur. 

8. There is a greater need for active integration and 
social interaction training with those atudents 
exhibiting more severely handicapping conditions. 
/ 

9. B.ene'fita to the nonhandicapped peera. car include 
learning new ways of .communicating, accepting 
differences in othera, and learning that .persona 
with even severe handicaps can communicate. 

The Teaching Research Integration Project for 
Severely Handicapped Children and Youth ia funded 
(1981-1984) through Special Education Proqrama, 
Department of Education. 1 The mQ i°* 9 oala r ' f ne 



three-year project are v to develop, validate, 
demonatrate, and disaeminate fen innovative integration 
model for severely handicapped students, ages '0-21 
yeara. The population addreaaeo by the Integration 
Project are severely and profoundly handicapped 
children and yoLth who diaplay th> • following 
characferistica: &) ^aevere cognitive deficits; b) no 
functional . expreaaive language skills; c) limited 
receptive language akilla; and d) few functional aocial 
akills. Twenty-two atudents with severe handicaps 
currently are serving aa the project's participants. 
Preachool, elementary, middle achaal, and secondary 
classrooms in Centrsl School District (Monmouth, 
Oregon), Salem School Diatrict and Corvallis School 
District serve aa the project 1 a demon atratidn and 
replication aites. 

* Five major cofrtponenta form the basis of the 
integrstion model snd will be diacusaBd briefly within 
this srticle. These sre: * - * 

1. General Integration • w 

2. Active Integration f , 

3. Prelanguage and Language Communication * 

4. Generalization of Communication and Social* 
Interpction Skilla . 

5. Parent Support and Involvement. 

General Integration 

i 

Systematic planning among administratora , regular 
and^ apecial education ataff and parenta muat occur to 
assure that opportunities for interpction between the 
handicapped and nonhandicapped atudents are available. 
Without the support of the school principal, the_ 
regular education teachers and support* personnel, 
integration activitiea can not be truly successful . It 
ia often the role of the special education teacher to 
gain (or maintain) the support of the public school 
peraonnel and of the communi by in order to increase 
integration efforts^ Preliminary project results and 
reports from ofher^ integration modela (Taylor, 1982)- 
suggest that it may be neceaaary for the teacher to have 
assistance from soother peraon to ahare with inservice 
activities and to plan aystematic integration 
activities. * * 1 



le prpject has developed a General Integration 
('Assessment to aaaist the special education ataff s 



The 
Needs 

in determining overall integration objectivea for any 
student within any ^public school environment. Since 
the level of support, attitudea, and cooperation for 
integration may vary dramatically acroas schools and 
even across students within the same school, it ia 
necesaaiy to ^pinpoint the problems and to develop 
objectivea and atrategiea. The General Integration 
Needa Assessment aerves-as a tool to pinpoint areas, in 
which integration could be improved. , Ttjese major areaa 
include: a) the" viaibility of the! classroom and the 
acceasibility of all school settings; b) ^the 
involvement and cooperation of the reghj'ar school 
ataff; c) the special educator's integration efforts; 
d) the appearance and social behavior akills displsyed 
by the handicapped student; e) t£ie interactions of the 
nonhandicapped students with the handicapped atudent ; 
and f) achool-home communication and cooperation. • 

Addit'onal activitiea within the general integration 
component include the special educat ion teacher 1 8 



A The information presented herein doea not neceasarily 
.reflect the viewa or policy of * the Department of 
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involvement in ongoing school activities and the level 
of integration in the cafeteria? hallways, gym, muaic', 
art, leisure settinga or recess, assemblies, school 
events snd specisl activities. The pvoject hss 
prepared a formst to sssisjt teacher^ in preparing 
different types* of inservice sctivities in wWch' the 
sudience msy be the school principal, regulsr 
educstion stsff, specific support personnel, ot the 
nonhsndicspped students . Consiyderstions in developing 
inaervice activities include sn oversll objective, 
rstionsle and /purpose*, the tsrget sudience,. the type 
qf inservice formst, the levei of knowledge of the 
audience, the type" of sudio-visusl msterisls to be 
used, the level of desired psrticipation by the 
sudience, snd wsys to evsluate the success of the 
inaervice. 

Active Integration v 

* While the ^ purposeX of the general integration 
component ia to increase positive attitudes and 
cooperative cfforta and to facilitate opportunitiea 
for aocial intersctions to occur, activities within 
the active integration component are systematically 
programmed to assure thst piositive socisl intersctions 
between the nonh&ndicspped snd hsndicspped students do* 
occur snd sre msintsined across time. 

Two types of intersction^ progrsms sre central to 
the model; s) educstionsl intersctions in which "peer 
tutors" sre trsined to conduct specific progrsms; snd 
b) socisl intersctions in. which reciprocsl 
nonlsngusge, prelsnguage, snd language intersctions 
sre facilitated between the "peer partners" snd their 
hsndicspped friends. These two types of intersctions 
require thst, the special educaticr. staff conduct 
different type3 of inservices snd trsin:n£j progrsms 
with the nonhsndicspped' students. Cj 

Jhe training formst snd techniques to increase the 
skills of tfoe peer tutor sre those depcribed for the 
volunteer role in the Tesching flesasrch Data Based 
CI ess room . The peer tutors serve ss volunteers snd 
learn tft deliver sppropriste cues snd consequences snd 
to record the progrsm dsts*' In this progrsm the peer 
tutors sssume a tesching role snd a supervisory 
position. While interactions do occur, they sre not 
reciprocsl in thst the hsndicspped and* nonhsndicspped 
a^uflents do not exchange aocial roles." Often, the 
training activitiea do not provide opportunitiea for 
socisl intersctions. 

V* 

The development of the "peer partner" -integration 
progrsm has been s result of preliminsry project dsts 
thst * demonstrst 3 thst even though nonhandicapped 
students hsd received inservice trsining . snd were* 
psired with a hsndicapped student' during lunch or 
recess, intersctions between the students ^were 
limited. In sddition very few of the hsndicspped 
students 1 IEP objectives reflected that socisl 
intersction skills were being tsrgeted. Therefore, a ^ 
Social Intersction t P lscement Assessment hss been 
developed to messure the socisl intersction skills snd 
needs of the hsndicspped student. The aaseaam?^', 
evsluates nljalanguage and language initiating and 
reaponding skills ss well ss inappropriate socisl 
skills thst msy interfere » with social intersctions. 
These dsta sre used to develop socisl IEP objectives 
by* the parents and educational ataff. Once IEP 
objectives sre developed, interaction activities snd 
peer psrtners sre selected for the social interaction 
progrsm. A worksheet is useo* to sssist the teaching 
stsff in selecting intersction sctivities that sre sge 
sppropriste; of high interest to both the hsndicapped 
snd nonhsndicspped students £nd directed towsrd 
opportunities for intersction. ; 
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The project is currently developing a catalog of 
interaction activitiea geared toward different age 

* groups* and for different akill levela ao that 
activitiea can be varied to maintain a high interest 

'level, Nonhandicapped peera are recruited aa a result 
of inaervi.ee training activitiea and by cooperative 
activitiea between the apecial education teacher. and by. 
regular education teachera. Older students may receive 
claaa credit for the peeer tutor or pesr partner 
activitiea. Students in the elementary and preachool 
cl a as rooms msy volunteer ss a specisl activity. Each 
peer selected for intersction sctivities is within two 
yesrs, of sge of the hsndicspped student. Psrent consent 
forms that outline the integration activitiea and the 
benefita to both the nonhandicapped and handicapped are 
L signed by parents before specisl integrstion activities 

* sre initiated., 

Interactions between nonhsndicspped students snd 
atudeots with severe hsndrcsps msy not become naturally 
rein forcing ^for the nonhsndicspped students without 
more specific snd sdditionsl reinforcement. As s* part 
,of the project* a evaluation ef forte, interaction data 
has been collected for a two year period acroaa studenta 
in preachool, elementary, middle achool and secondary 
classrooms. The intersction dsts include inappropriate- 
interactiona, Observations , nonlanguage interactiona 
(such ss, cooperative activitiea, imitation, following 
directions, etc.), prelanguage "interactiona (any 
intentional communication behavior in which a formal 
language aymbol ia not used), ^nd language interactiona 
(any formal language aystem - speech, signs, snd 
communijestion bosrds - used to communicste to another 
peraon) . 

Trainer cues snd consequences thst sre delivered to 
fscilitste intersctions sre slso recorded. The effects 
of trsiner cues snd consequences on the intersctions of 
nonhsndicspped snd hsndicspped students acroaa the four 
levels of clsssrooms" sre presented in Figure 1\ • These 
dsts indicste thst trsiner cues. snd consequences fore 
positive intersctions serve to incresse the 
intersctions of the hsndicspped snd— nonhsndicspped 
students. The dsts slso show thst almost no prelsnguage 
or * lsngusge responses were directed . to the 
nonhsndicspped peer psrtner by the hsndicspped student 
without tescher cues snd consequences. These dsta were 
collected on severely snd profoundly hsndicspped 
students snd shoul^^not be generalized to mildly snd 
moderstely hsndicspped students. 

A.msjor component of the socisl intersction trsining 
is arranging a socisl intersction , activity snd 
providing cues snd consequences to promote positive 
intersctions, Socisl intersction guidelines hsve been 
developed by the project to sssist the teacher or an 
interaction monitor to develop and conduct aocial/ 
interaction programa. A aocial interaction checkliat 
ia uaed by the interaction monitor tQ. meaaure 
interactiona and to modify the interaction training 
program if poaitive interactiona and aocial akilla are 
not increaaing. 

Prelanguage end Language Co—unication 

Communication akilla a,re baaic to the aucceaa of the 
severely hsndicspped individual in integrated 
environments; Msny individus.ls with severe/ snd 
profound hsndicsps do not demonstrate the cognitive snd 
esrly comminicstion skills thst msy be necessary before 
a formal language system (auch aa apeech, manual aigna, 
or .symbolic communication boards) can ^be trained. 
However, the lack of a formal language system does not 
mean that a atudent cannot* communicate or cannot have a 
baa^tj underatanding af - the communication of others. 
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Often programs attempt to teach an alternate language 
system, Such as manual signs, to a severely handicapped 
student who does, not display early communication 
behaviors and representative skills. A major emphasis 
/of the communication component is the development of % 
receptive and * expressive prelanguage communication 
skills. Contingency 'awareness^ and prelanguage 
•communication skills, such as, assisting a person, 
extending . objects, eye gaze, pointinp, showing, 
gesturing,^ and object reprRsentations are -targeted 
prior to the selection of an augmentative language 
system. Once the ' student 1 s prelanguage . skills are 
trained, these communication skills are utilized to 
develop additional communication functions (requesting 
objects/action, protesting, answering, requesting 
attention, and greeting) and an augmentative language 
system. 1 

A Communication Placement Assessment and Curriculum 
have been developed by the project. The assessment and 
curriculum are divided into seven major content areas, 
that include: ' a) responses to sensory and social 
stimuli; b) interactions with objects; c) vocal 
♦development; d) receptive communication; e) expTessive 
communication; f) language modalities (speech, manual 
signs, communication boards); and g) communication 
functions. .The specific skills withjh each -df these 
areas are written for both younger and oJ>der students. 
While many of the communication skills, such as 
extending object*, may be appropriate for both 
populations, the specific objects useo* and the context • 
of the * activities may be quite different for the, 
different age groups. Samples oT content for both 
younger and older students are provided in the 
Communication Assessment and Curriculum. An IEP 
planning worksheet is used to outline each student's 
skills and needs within each of the communication 
content areas. These assessment results are* given to 
the parent prior to the IEP conference so that the 
parents have information prior to the development of 
their child's IEP. . v 

Not only is it important that the severely 
handicapped student have, a prelanguage or language 
system with which to communicate to his/her 
nonhandicapped peers, it is^also critical that the 
nonhandicapped peer utilize the student's communication 
system. The handicapped and- nonhandicapped students 
must demonsJj?«rf^ a "shared' communication system" if 
they are to increase their social interactions. Peer 
tutors and peer partners are trained to use the 
student' s prelanguage system, electronic devices, 
manual signs t or communication boards so that 
communication between the peers can occur. 

During the second year of the project, over 200 first 
and second graders have heen trained in manual sign 
language. While not alXfof these children are involved 
in integrated activities, these children are learning 
that persons can communicate in different ways. 
Benefits to the nonhandicapped children include 
learning a second language and utilizing s the aligns in 
reading programs. 

Generalization of Co— unicatlon and S ccial Interaction 

j ' + i 

It is important that handicapped students not only 
acquire communication and social skills, but that these 
skills generalize to nontrsining environments. 
Therefore, a major emphasis of the, project is to^ focus 
on the generalization of skills so that the objectives 
are *pt completed until generalization has pecurred. 
Active generalization techniques "CStokes and Baer, 
1977) are included within the communication curriculum 
and within the social interaction programs in orde/ to 
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facilitate the generalization of trained skills across 
new* adults', peerjB, settings, and activitiea. Two 
observation systems have been developed to measure the 
acquisition and/or generalization of communication and 
social interaction skills within the natural 
environment. The Prelanguage and Lsnguage Observation 
^System is used to measure different types of 
prelanguage skills, the tise of speech and augmentative 
language systems, the frequency^ of responses and 
initiations, and the type of communication functions 
displayed by the student. Ten minute observations are 
jfe taken pn a weekly basis to messure the student's use 
of communication scPttss activities and f pfejraona not 
involved*in the initial training. These communication 
samples are also used to plan the * content of a 
student's communication programs. ' Tfie Social 
Interaction Observation System is used to measure the 
acquisition and generalization of social interaction 
'skills in training and nontrainiog activities. 

Parent Support and InvolvT&aent, 

* Parent, support and involvement in bcfth « the J 
student's educational and community programs are 
necessary to increase ttie studenjt's skills and to 
increase their chi^d^ s participation in school and 
— community activities. A Psrent Resource Guide\ 
developed by tfie project, 'is used within the model so 
that parents become , aware of thn activities, 
facilities, and resources that are available to them 
at -each of the majorHransitions of their child's rife. 
If parents da not hsy^e* the informstion necessary to ^ 
plan 'for future educational - and/or living 
environments, this information or the name of a 
contact person is given to the parent./ Parents aretf 
also encouraged to actively program communication in 
the home setting r and to assist in providing program 
content so that the trained, communication skills are 
functional in the nonschool environment. The project 
assists parents in developing leisure skills, in* the 
home enevironment , integrating their child into 
community activities and training siblings to increase 
their positive interactions .with the 'handicapped 
child. / , • • » 

The products developed by the project ate currently 
being field tested and revised. . The following 
products will be available in January, 1984. " 

• 1. Prelanguage and Language Communication Assessment 
and Curriculum for Severely Handicapped Students 

2. Integration of Severely Handicapped Students: * An 
Administrator's Manual 

3. Integration of Severely Handicapped Students: A 
Teacher's Manual 

4. Manual Sign Language Lessons for Npnhandicapped 
Students 

5. Parent Resource Guide 

Please contact Jane Toews at Teaching Research if you 
are interested in receiving more information regarding 
the -products. * A 
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Baldwin, V.L., Fredericka H.D. , * Brodaky, G. Ian't' it 
time he outgrew thia? or A training program for 
parents of retarded children, Charlea C. Thomas » 

, Publieher, 301-327 Eaat Lawrence Ave, , Springfield, 
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Fredericka, et al. Toilet training the handicapped 
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Campbell B., & Baldwin, V,. (Eda.) Severely handi 
capped/hearing impaired atudenta; Strengthening 
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P0 Box 10624, Baltimore, Maryland 21204, 1981. 

Waryaa, C, & Stremel-Campbell, K, Communication 
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